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NEW EVIDENCE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF CHIPPED 

ARTIFACTS AND INTERIOR CULTURE 

IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

By HARLAN I. SMITH 

TWO chipped leaf-shaped points of a hard dark stone ^ found 
by the writer's party in the shell-heap at Comox, near the 
middle of the eastern coast of Vancouver island, have marked 
the northern limit of the occurrence of chipped stone work on the 
coast of British Columbia. But now there may be seen in the col- 
lection of Mr B. Filip Jacobsen, of Bellacoola, two large chipped 
leaf-shaped points which were found on the coast at that place. 
Their outlines are shown in figure 73, a, b. 

These objects are wrought from a stone resembling the " glassy 
basalt" so much used for chipped objects in the interior of southern 
British Columbia, but have slightly more of the appearance of slate, 
and tend to be gray rather than black. 

I am informed by Mr 'Jacobsen, who purchased them, that 
they were found by Mr Frithof Gustavson, now of New West- 
minster, British Columbia, among wood ashes and charcoal twenty 
feet deep in a bed of sand and gravel. Mr Jacobsen pointed 
out the place on the northern side of the road at the base of the 
mountains where they meet the northern side of the bottomland of 
Bellacoola river, about three miles above its mouth and 'perhaps a 
mile below the bridge. The gravel was clean, as if from a slide. 
It had caved down somewhat since the find was made. 

Mr Jacobsen states that two strata overlay the specimens, the 
lower one composed of bowlders about the size of one's head. Fir 
trees at least two hundred (Mr Jacobsen thinks four hundred) years 
old furnish a network of roots above the gravel in which the chipped 
objects were found. 

The vicinity shows many glaciers and slides on the mountain 

'See Smith, Archaeology of the Gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound, Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 1907, vol. IV, part VJ, fig. 102. 
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sides, and many changes in the gravel and the river channels in the 
bottomland and delta, but these phenomena do not oppose the be- 
lief that the gravel-bed is not of great geological antiquity. 

In Mr Jacobsen's collection is also an 
elbow pipe made of steatite, (fig. 74); there is 
a hole broken in the bowl, which was made 
by gouging. Mr Jacobsen states that he 
found it about three feet deep in an old but 
historic Bellacoola village site on the bottom- 
land of the southern bank of the river, imme- 
diately below the bridge. 

There is nothing about the pipe indica- 
tive of great antiquity, and it probably belongs 
to the period of the occupancy of the village, 
that is, within the memory of Indians now 
living. Remains of an old wooden fish-trap 
may still be seen at low water on the oppo- 
site or northern bank of the river. 

Steatite pipes have been found in the lower 
Fraser valley' and at North Saanich,^ but 
these are of the tubular form. Elbow pipes ^ 
delta, British Columbia, and also chipped implements are common in 
(«, ii>^ inches long;^, ^j^^ interior of southcm British Columbia, 

about 8 inches long. ) * . ■ r i i 

whence the specimens above referred to prob- 
ably came by trade during comparatively modern times. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that in British 
Columbia the great body of Salish people live in the interior, while 
the Bellacoola group, being small and having adopted quite com- 
pletely the material culture of the Wakashan on either side of them, 
have no doubt crowded down the river which bears their name, di- 
vided the Wakashan, and taken up their abode on the coast in com- 



73. —Chipped 
from Bellacoola 



iSee Smith, Shell-heaps of the Lower Fraser, Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. iv, 
part IV, figs. 48, 55(r. 

2 See Smith, Archao'ogy, etc., op. cit., fig. 139; also American Anthropologist, 
N. s., 1906, VIII, fig. 7. 

3 See Teit, The Thompson Indians, Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. II, part IV, 
figs. 271, 306, 309. 
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paratively recent times, bringing with them, besides their language, 
some traces of the interior culture. 

In the Bellacoola delta one sees many horses, so rare on other 
parts of the coast, besides hunters and other evidences of the white 

man's trail from the interior, thus in- 

dicating that relations with the inte- z' \ 

rior are easily established here. I y. 

Here too may be seen "Stick j^ ^I 

Indians " from the interior, entirely i J 

different from the Bellacoola in Ian- / / 

guage, physique, and culture, and J ^ J 

wearing moccasins and other articles V" / 

of apparel which even at a glance ^ ^^ 

distinguish them from the coast 

. Fig. 74. — Steatite pipe from Bella- 

peoples. coola, British Columbia. (About I4:.) 

These considerations lead to the 
belief that the chipped points and the pipe above referred to were 
brought to the coast from the interior, probably by trade or gift, 
within the last few hundred years. 
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